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really exist in nature. It has been found that one rock graduates into
another, and that the variations of their composition and structure are
often to be traced rather to differences in the conditions under which they
have consolidated than to any marked divergences in the original magma.
Thus a body of acid rock, such as granite, may be found to merge
insensibly into a peripheral basic envelope, including even such ultra-basic
material as serpentine. There has been in large eruptive masses a complex
process of differentiation whereby the initial constituents have separated
more or less completely from each other, thus giving rise to widely
diverse types of rock in what was originally one body of material. The
nature and effects of this process can best be studied in large intniKive
bosses, and will therefore be discussed in Book IV. Part VII. Sect. i. In
the meantime it will be obvious that if such is the actual variable
character of the igneous rocks we ought not to attempt in our
terminology a rigidity which does not exist in nature, but should aim at
keeping it elastic enough to include not only well-defined species 1m t
transitional forms, and to indicate as far as possible the actual petro-
graphical relationships of the rocks.
The present nomenclature of the eruptive rocks is a curiously jumbled
patch-work, which has grown up with the gradual increase of knowledge,
but on no settled system or plan. Like the terminology of tbe stratified
formations in geology, it reveals in its very names the successive stages
of advancement through which the study of rocks has passed. Some of
these names, such as Syenite and Basalt, go back to Roman times, and are
to be found in Pliny's 'Natural History/ Others are adaptations of the
popular names of the rocks in the districts where they were first studied,
as Gabbro, Minette, Halleflinta and Forellenstein. Soine, again, date
from the days before the rise of geology when the rocks were under the
care of the mineralogists, who named them from some obvious external
character, such as lustre (Perlite, Pitchstone) ; texture (Hornstorie,
Porphyry) ; colour (Melaphyre) ; sound emitted when struck (Clinkstone,
Phonolite) ; roughness to the touch (Trachyte) ; indistinctness or
deceptive ness of the constituent minerals (Aphanite, Dolerite) ; obvious-
ness of these minerals (Diorite) ; arrangement of the minerals (Pegmatite).
As more detailed examination of the rocks revealed some of their internal
characters names expressive of these were applied to them, such as
Tachylyte, Hyalomelane and Eurite, so called from tbeir easy fusibility,
and Pyromerid, from its partial fusibility. When they were found to be
of very different ages terms were sometimes introduced to express relative
antiquity, such as Profcerobas, Palseopicrite, Pal^odolerite. Eventually a
preference came to be shown for geographical designations, generally marking
^ Place where a rock was first recognised or where it was specially well
developed; hence arose such names as Andesite, Vogesite, Predassrite,
Tonalite. This practice has now become general, and has introduced into
petrography many uncouth terms. From Norway we have received a
host of new words> including Grorudite, Solvsbergite, Tinguaite ; from
Western America comes the Absarokite-Shoshonite-Banakite series.
As such Iiatnes, though descriptive of typical localities and therefore of